they ought not to write a letter, ah article, a leaflet,
or a book, dealing with whichever of these many
problems falls most closely under their own first-
hand experience. It would seem to me not impossible
to find both a publisher and a wide circulation for a
volume containing a number of such essays.

I must now address myself to the second paragraph
of the criticism which I mentioned at the beginning of
this epilogue.

I do not realize, I am told, that what I propose
would "mean" a revolution.

On the contrary, I realize it to the full.

Of course I am proposing a revolution. A complete
abandonment (over a period of not very many years)
of our present way of life, and the adoption of another
way of life. I have explained why I believe the present
circumstances are propitious for the making of this
advance, and how indeed we have already made a good
part of it almost unconsciously. I do not - therefore
believe that this revolution need be bloody.

Then I am told that I wrongly suppose that everyone
is kind and amenable to sweet reason. Here I must
ask for a little sympathy. When in the past I have
contended that there were certain kinds of people
conditioned to ways of thought so evil that there
remained no alternative but to defeat them, I have
been warned against erecting barriers between man
and man and deliberately creating inevitable friction
which, by the exercise of a little more patience, might
have been avoided. Now because I try to show that
there is almost nobody whose total interests force him
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